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tion in front of a symbolic background are convincing
testimony that neither extreme formalism nor extreme
realism can do anything but harm to Shakespeare, for
both trammel the imagination of the spectators.
When Shakespeare's plays are considered with this
mixture of formalism and naturalism in mind, it is
Striking to observe how many of the scenes in which
'women appear in prominent roles are caSt in the
* formal mould. The boy aftor is given the advantage
of that aloofness which very mannered adting engenders
whether in comedy or tragedy; in the presence of very
formal and mannered afting the inStinft of the audience
is to delight in the virtuosity of the players rather than
to identify themselves emotionally with the action, and,
although this sort of afting is not greatly appreciated at
the moment, the pleasure, whether comic or tragic,
which it gives, is second only to that derived from
tragic a&ing of the very first order. For comedy, it is
possible to prefer the formal method to the naturalistic
one,                        t
It cannot successfully be contended that the art of
the boy aftors was either wholly formal or realistic.
There was a very workmanlike technique behind it,
which made the initial task of successfully appearing as
a woman an easy matter, but technique alone would
not serve to carry a boy through a role like Imogen or
Viola. In all his principal women's parts Shakespeare
has given the boy aftor opportunities to use his own
I personal charm, which may easily have been consider-
able. He calls upon the boy's Stores of emotion, but
the means by which the emotion is presented allow the